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ABSTRACT 

For the purposes of this paper, proofreading will be defined 
as the final step of revising a paper. The paper describes what one writing 
lab, the Writing Center at the University of Connecticut, does to provide 
students with one-to-one help with their writing. It explains that services 
in the center include individual tutorials, a grammar hotline, campus 
workshops, a resource library, and support for writing groups. It points out, 
however, that writing centers steer clear of anything that verges on 
plagiarism, and so staff members shy away when it comes to proofreading. The 
paper notes that since the goal of the writing center is to improve the 
writer and not the writing, editing and proofreading are deemed 
inappropriate. It then discusses why proofreading needs to be incorporated in 
a tutoring session once global issues have been resolved and how it can be 
made an integral part of the writing center. It states that proofreading is a 
necessary skill for anyone who writes, and a writing center would be that 
much more beneficial to students if it could help them to develop this skill. 
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Proofreading, Its Value, and Its Place in the Writing Center 

What Is Proofreading? 

There is no one clear definition of proofreading. One is likely to discover different 
meanings about what proofreading entails through the investigation of different sources. For 
example, one definition reads, “Proofreading refers to the process of reading written work for 
‘surface errors.’ These are errors involving spelling, punctuation, grammar and word choice” 
(Indiana). A definition provided by The Writing Center at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill compares proofreading to editing and treats the two as separate processes: 

Although many people use the terms interchangeably, proofreading and editing are two 
different stages of the revision process. . . . Editing is what you begin doing as soon as 
you finish your first draft. You want to reread to see, for example, if the paper is well- 
organized, the transitions between paragraphs are smooth, and your evidence really backs 
up your argument. . . . Proofreading is the final stage of the editing process, focusing on 
surface errors such as misspellings and mistakes in grammar and punctuation. (UNC) 
David Peter Noskin says, “One of the biggest lessons I’ve learned during my tenure as a teacher 
is that revising and editing are not the same,” where he uses editing to mean proofreading (37). 
Furthermore, Diana Hacker writes, “Proofreading is a special kind of reading: a slow and 
methodical search for misspellings, typographical mistakes, and omitted words or word endings” 
(21). While each of these definitions has something in common with the others, not one is 
completely the same. 

Here, proofreading will be defined as the final step of revising a paper. Rather than an 
earlier and often focused upon step of revising, making global revisions to a paper, proofreading 
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consists of making sentence-level revisions. While global revisions ask the writer to think about 
the thesis and overall organization of the paper, sentence-level revisions include checking for 
errors of grammar, punctuation, spelling, citations, word choice and also include finding 
typographical errors. In other words, proofreading consists of finding any types of error, besides 
global errors, that exist to adversely affect the reading of a paper. 

What Is the Value of Proofreading? 

Many people overlook proofreading as something unnecessary to anyone but the pickiest 
of nitpicks. This may not stem so much from people’s thinking that proofreading is not 
important but rather their thinking that proofreading is tedious and time consuming. The number 
of handbooks and web sites that exist to help people proofread should be evidence enough that 
proofreading is incredibly important to the success of a paper. Hacker says proofreading is “the 
final and most important step in manuscript preparation” (21). If one does not proofread well, he 
cannot bring across the ideas in his paper well either. 

While it is necessary that the ideas of a paper be presented well and in tact, the lack of 
good proofreading will cause a lack in the reader’s ability to focus on the content of the paper. 
Shawni McBride recognizes, “Content-rich writing was, of course, most important, but there 
were many times when errors in spelling and grammar interfered with content” (47). While 
content matters most, if the content cannot be understood because of poor proofreading, the 
whole paper suffers. “Content is important. But like it or not, the way a paper looks affects the 
way others judge it” (UNC). A paper could be completely consistent in content but contain 
punctuation, spelling, or other errors that could make the ideas presented in the paper incoherent. 
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Although proofreading may be dull, it is crucial. Errors strewn throughout an essay are 
distracting and annoying. If the writer doesn’t care about this piece of writing, thinks the 
reader, why should I? A carefully proofread essay, on the other hand, sends a positive 
message: It shows that you value your writing and respect your readers. (21) 

Proofreading should be looked at as equally important to the paper as any other part of the 
writing and revision process. “There are certain fundamental concepts that students need to 
know so that they can construct complete sentences that are correctly punctuated and free from 
major errors in usage” (Noskin 38). A paper carmot be considered complete if this final step 
which addresses these errors is skipped. Shelly D. Smede writes, “If anything. I’ve learned that 
revision is the most critical part of the writing process” (117). Unfortunately, a student can 
receive any other type of help with the writing process, except for proofreading, at a writing 
center. 

What Is a Writing Center? 

Writing centers were designed with the intention of helping students to better their 
writing skills and abilities. According to Stephen North, “[I]n a writing center the object is to 
make sure that writers, and not necessarily their texts, are what get changed by instruction. In 
axiom form it goes like this: our job is to produce better writers, not better writing” (76). A 
general format for a writing center tutorial would be a one-on-one conference between a tutor and 
a writer during which the writer could ask the tutor for help on various aspects of his paper. 

The Writing Center at the University of Connecticut “provide[s] students with one-to-one 
help with their writing. [They] work with writers at every point in the writing process” (UCorm). 
They advertise. 
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If you need help writing and revising essays, generating or organizing your ideas, or 
understanding the readings required for your writing assignments. Writing Center Tutors 
are available to assist you. The Writing Center is not a proofreading service, and tutors 
will not edit your paper for you; however, we do offer limited grammar assistance. 
(UConn) 

Additionally, The Writing Center at UNC “aims to provide members of the University 
community with free, non-credit avenues for improving their writing. Services in the center 
include individual tutorials, a grammar hotline, campus workshops, a resource library, and 
support for writing groups” (UNC). Furthermore, The University of Maine’s Writing Center 
reports. 

Our goal is to help you become a better writer and we believe that collaboration is the 
key. We won’t proofread your paper, but we will help you think critically about your 
own writing and hopefully give suggestions to make it stronger. Our sessions are for all 
types of writing and last anywhere between 5 minutes to an hour - it’s up to you! 
Whether you’re working on an essay, a biology report, or a graduate thesis, we’ll try our 
best to assist you. (UM) 

Why Do Writing Centers Tend to Stay Away from Proofreading? 

While these writing centers advertise helpful services regarding the writing of papers, 
none broadcast proofreading. This, in essence, could be because they consider proofreading 
something that could cross the line. There is a certain amount of collaboration necessary in the 
writing center atmosphere, but too much could verge on plagiarism, which is defined at UConn 
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includes, but is not limited to, providing or receiving assistance in a manner not 
authorized by the instructor in the creation of work to be submitted for academic 
evaluation (e.g. papers, projects, and examinations); any attempt to influence improperly 
(e.g. bribery, threats) any members of the faculty, staff, or administration of the 
University in any manner pertaining to academics or research; presenting, as one’s own, 
the ideas or words of another for academic evaluation; doing unauthorized academic 
work for which another person will receive credit or be evaluated; and presenting the 
same or substantially the same papers or projects in two or more courses without the 
explicit permission of the instructors involved. (UConn Student Code) 

No writing center needs a reputation associated with plagiarism, and because they fear crossing 
this line, most writing center staff members shy away when it comes to proofreading. 

A writing center exists to help a student with anything from forming an idea for a paper to 
working through global revisions but usually excludes proofreading. Since the goal of the 
writing center is to improve the writer and not the writing, editing and proofreading are deemed 
inappropriate (Hawthorne 1). It is possible that the focus of the tutorial could be directed at the 
text rather than the writer of the text and, hence, undermine the whole idea of needing to improve 
the writer. Beth Rapp Young suggests, “Another argument is that proofreading supports an 
unrealistic view of writing-as-product, not process” (1 12). Young also presents the question of 
whether “writers [will] even bother to proofread if they know someone skilled at writing can do 
it for them” (112). Students need to realize that they need to know how to proofread as much as 
they need to know how to correct their global errors, and, for this reason, they should not rely on 
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Proofreading, on its own, ignores the global revisions often necessary in papers that are 
brought to the writing center. Obviously, the first stage in revising a paper should be making the 
global revisions; otherwise, the tutor and writer may waste time trying to proofread parts of the 
paper that will just end up getting scrapped and rewritten after global revisions anyways. Young 
alludes to frene Clark who wrote that building a table should come before polishing it. Her point 
illustrates the primary need for global revisions by comparing proofreading before making global 
revisions to polishing pieces of wood that have not yet been built as a table and may not even be 
used. Since proofreading is looked at as secondary, there may also not always be time for 
proofreading during a tutoring session, and it may be overlooked for this simple reason as well. 

Also proofreading can be daunting for tutors because some tutors do not feel they have 
sharp enough grammar and common errors skills to enable them to help students with these 
problems. If a tutor is not comfortable with finding and fixing grammar errors on his own, he 
will not be comfortable with pointing them out to a tutee and helping the tutee to fix them. 
Besides worries about plagiarism, tutors at writing centers also worry about themselves and their 
possible lack of expertise. This is yet another reason that assistance with proofreading is not 
prevalent in writing centers. 

Why Should Proofreading Be a Part of the Writing Center? 

Although there is much opposition to proofreading in the writing center, proofreading 
needs to be incorporated in a tutoring session once global issues have been resolved. Young 
asks, “How can a writing center be complete, providing help from invention to revision, if it 
doesn’t pay full attention to that final step?” (1 12). Students may not return to the writing center 
if they realize they are still doing poorly on papers because they were not given help with 
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proofreading. Hawthorne writes, “We’ve agreed it’s not good enough to work only on improving 
the student: students won’t use the writing center a second time if they believe their papers are no 
better after they’ve gone to the trouble of scheduling a conference” (6). While working on global 
issues may eliminate some of a student’s writing problems, overlooking proofreading will cause 
other problems to remain and will prevent the student from doing well on his assignment. 

“Some writing centers try to stay away from proofreading altogether. Yet the fact is, 
students enter most writing centers expecting to receive help on all aspects of their writing, 
including final editing” (Young 111). A writing center that refuses to meet student needs is not 
truly a writing center, considering the purpose of the writing center is to help students with all 
aspects of writing a paper. Hawthorne states, “Editing concerns were usually among the issues 
that students hoped to discuss” (4). She also says, “Writing center tutors work on editing and 
proofreading because those are important issues to teachers and students alike” (1-2). If 
proofreading is what is important to both students and teachers, writing centers should be able to 
provide help in this area as well. “When we spend a session focused on minor proofreading 
details, we’ve acknowledged that we may be meeting genuine needs perceived by both faculty 
and students,” Hawthorne justifies (6). 

Proofreading is a skill that students will find necessary after graduation, and if the writing 
center can give them some pointers and suggestions on how to proofread, like those found in the 
next section, students will be better prepared for what may occur later in the writing aspect of 
their lives. Young supports this: “Helping a writer to proofread can be tremendously valuable 
when it is done for the purpose of teaching the student to find her own errors” (113). 

North sees that teachers expect the writing center to provide this type of help, but he does 
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not agree that proofreading should be a responsibility of the writing center. A professor 
remarked, ‘“Well, I had a student hand in a paper that he took to the writing center and it was 
still full of errors’” (North 80). North responded, “The axiom, if you will recall, is that we aim to 
make better writers, not necessarily - or immediately - better texts” (80). However, as 
Hawthorne suggested. North’s strategy of simply bettering the writer is not enough. If the writer 
is to improve, he must be shown how to improve all aspects of his writing, and, hence, the writer 
and the writing will improve together. 

How Can Proofreading Be Made an Integral Part of the Writing Center? 

Because of the need to make sure students do their own work, incorporating proofreading 
in the writing center atmosphere appears to be a difficult feat. The Undergraduate Writing 
Center at the University of Texas at Austin shares its strategy, “Although we do not edit or 
proofread students’ papers, we do teach students effective and efficient strategies for editing and 
proofreading their own work” (UT-A). Hawthorne provides, “And if [students] truly wanted to 
work on proofreading, I thought, tutors could at least make sure students learned something 
about self-editing” (2). Hawthorne suggests this because, otherwise, students might bring their 
papers to friends who will simply make the corrections for the students, but the students will 
have learned nothing about how to proofread on their own. Also, when students do this, they are 
committing plagiarism. A writing center that offers the service of teaching students to proofread 
could help to alleviate such problems of plagiarism. Hawthorne thinks that “it is possible to 
work on proofreading issues without proofreading for the student. . . . Students can be taught to 
proofread for themselves, just as they’re taught to develop their own ideas and support their own 
theses” (6). 
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Proofreading should be treated in the same way as global issues. When a tutor helps a 
student develop a thesis, the tutor does not create a thesis for the student but rather gives the 
student the instruction and means to develop his own thesis. Proofreading can be done in much 
the same way. The tutor and student can locate errors together, and if the student does not know 
how to correct the error, the tutor can show him how and what sources to go to so that the next 
time the student encounters this error he will have the tools to fix it himself. Most writing 
centers are equipped with various handbooks, worksheets, or other proofreading guides that the 
tutor and student can and should take advantage of. 

Young provides some suggestions as to how to go about proofreading in the writing 
center. First, the tutor should be sure to go over the paper as a whole. “After all,” explains 
Young, “once the writer changes the ideas and sentences, proofreading must begin all over 
again” (1 1 1). The most important tip is to take a break after finishing the paper and before 
begirming to proofread. “Writers can learn from tutors how to step back from the piece and see it 
with fresh eyes,” writes Young (112). Young then gives these other proofreading techniques: 
read the paper to someone else, look at the paper slowly, read backward, word by word to check 
for spelling mistakes and typographical errors, and keep a list of frequent mistakes to specifically 
check for in each new assignment (121-22). 

Another way to help students is to find a frequently occurring grammar or punctuation 
error and make up sentences with that error for the student to correct. Once the student can 
identify this error in the sample sentences, he can apply this newfound knowledge to his paper. 
The student should learn how to identify this error, what the rule for it is, and how to best correct 
it. In order to keep the student focused on the specific error, the tutor could send the student off 
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with exercises that the student could use for practice. The tutor should think like Noskin who 
says, “My role is not to identify every error; instead, my purpose is to give my students the 
rudimentary tools in grammar and usage. . . so they can edit their own writing” (38). Similarly, 
Amy Martinsen says, “We must force students to take these rules of grammar and use them in 
their own sentences. We can, for example, have students look critically at their own paragraphs, 
marking split infinitives, misused pronouns or tense problems” (125). It is important for tutors to 
teach students to recognize errors and to find and correct these errors in their own writing. 
McBride says, 

for instance, if students are misusing apostrophes, they could look over their writing and 
explain the rationale behind the errors. If there is no rationale, then students could be 
asked to create and then explain an appropriate rationale based on rules of grammar and 
then write it down in their own words. Or students could be taught this rule or concept 
during a conference, then be asked to explain their new understanding in writing and 
apply it through example. (50) 

McBride also suggests, “Students who struggle with fragments can pay particular attention to 
making sure they write sentences that are complete” (47). Not all students are the same, and each 
student will have different errors in his paper. The tutor needs to look at teaching a student to 
proofread as a process that needs to focus on the individual. Just like tutoring any other parts of 
the writing process, tutoring proofreading needs to be tailored to each student. 

What Can Be Concluded? 

Writing centers need to take a more active approach toward including and teaching 
proofi'eading. Since proofreading is something that teachers value, it is also something that 
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students value and should, therefore, be something that writing centers value. There are 
obviously ways to help students with proofreading without doing the work for them as there are 
ways to help students with devising a thesis without writing a thesis for them. Writing center 
staff members need not fear being unskilled at grammar or punctuation. As long as the tutor and 
the student can recognize the errors, and the tutor knows how to look up the remedy to the errors, 
helping a student proofread during a tutoring session should go quite smoothly. As Young 
mentioned in her article, tutors are not expected to be experts and are more than welcomed to 
turn to a handbook (113). Actually, this is a good idea because then the student being tutored 
may also benefit from learning how to look up grammatical and other errors. Proofreading is a 
necessary skill for anyone who writes, and a writing center would be that much more beneficial 
to students if it could help them to develop this skill. 
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